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THE PROJECTED 
WASHINGTON MONUMENT FOR PHILADELPHIA. 




Philadelphia, June 17th, 1880. 

To THE Editor of the American Art Review : — 

[|EAR SIR, — I notice that there have appeared in your valuable journal brief references to 
the Washington Monument about to be erected in Philadelphia, and a desire expressed to 
learn something definite on the subject. All the numerous publications relating to the 
project have been necessarily indefinite and unsatisfactory, from lack of that distinct infor- 
mation which I now propose to furnish ; and the derogatory comments and sneers quite 
frequent in the papers of late may be attributable to the same cause. These I will attempt 
to answer. The Pennsylvania branch of the Society of the Cincinnati is the party about to 
proceed in this noble work, and it is intended to do it nobly, as the public will see in 
proper time, and acknowledge. Members of the Monument Committee deemed that a premature announcement 
of incomplete measures was not calculated to promote good results, and therefore delayed publicity until their 
preliminary plans were matured. 

Complaints are made that they have omitted to issue a general invitation for competitive models. They did 
better; they asked designs from distinguished American, and one or two foreign sculptors. Some responded, and 
some declined, for the time and labor spent on an uncertainty is a very serious matter to artists,-besides that they 
consider their accomplished works erected in public places should be accepted as suflicient guarantee of their 
ability to execute commissions confided to them. Eminent architects frequently decline entering into these com- 
petitive trials for the same reason. 

It has happened that the design adopted is by a foreign artist, — Siemering, of Germany ; but its beauty and 
grandeur are such that it is impossible there could be any difference of opinion as to the propriety of the selection. 
Had any model submitted by an American sculptor at all approached it in merit, it would have been preferred. 
The two most prominent works of this nature, of modem times, are the monument to Frederick the Great at Berlin, 
and the Prince Albert Monument in Hyde Park, London. There is also the Scott Monument at Edinburgh. The 
last two are more architectural than sculptural, one being in Italian Gothic, the other in English Gothic, and it is 
not easy to draw comparisons between a piece of sculpture and a work of architecture. But one can do so between 
one equestrian statue and another, and, between the Rauch Monument at Berlin and the Siemering design for 
Philadelphia, the Frederick design suffers in the comparative estimate. It is a great work, but the pedestal is 
crowded to confusion with its complete horseman on each of the four angles, and all the rest of the space filled 
with figures in alto-relievo. Perhaps the sculptor was limited to an allowed space, for his work stands on the 
Linden Avenue. But Siemering suffered no such restraint, and his plan covers a space of sixty by seventy feet. 
The sides of the pedestal are enriched by panels of bronze sculpture in low relief; and, being unobtrusive, suffer 
the eye to rest satisfied and undisturbed while contemplating the Washington on his horse above ; and in tlie same 
interest the massive symbolic groups are kept away, enthroned at each end. 

I will endeavor to convey some idea of the design. The materials are to be bronze sculpture on granite con- 
struction. Imagine four broad flights, of thirteen steps each, those at the ends being narrower than those at the 
sides, ascending to a platform about seven feet above the ground. At the four corners, in spaces nearly triangular, 
are four groups in bronze, symbolizing great rivers of North America, the dominating form being a human figure 
of Indian type reclining over a vase of flowing water, an animal on either side indicating the region ; for example, 
a cow and a horse by the Delaware, a buffalo and a bear for the Mississippi, and so forth. Thus the base or 
foundation has twelve complete figures and animals. From the centre of this platform rises a pedestal of polished 
granite of three stages, the lower one having straight sides, and bearing appropriate inscriptions, its two rounded 
ends projecting far enough forward of the second story to serve as a spacious support of two large groups of noble 
design. Each group consists of three figures, besides numerous accessories, he prominent one at each end being 
America. In one she sits between a soldier, who eagerly offers her his sword, and a recumbent field laborer, asleep. 
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whom she eagerly endeavors to awaken. Her hair flows free, and she is animated, as in the presence of pressing 
danger. In the corresponding group at the opposite end, America sits calm and grand, majestic in serene repose, 
a Phrygian cap on her head, sceptred, while men in military costume are placing at her feet wreaths, flags, and 
other trophies. The sides of the second stage of the pedestal are enriched by bassi-rilievi ; — one, of a marching 
army on foot, directed by Washington on horseback j the other, a subject not so intelligible, and which might be 
changed with advantage to some other, — say, to Washington resigning his military command to the civil authorities. 
I see nothing else in the whole design where change may be suggested. The third or top stage of the pedestal is 
a good deal enriched, and in it the diameter both ways is diminished by means of a receding concave. The 
whole is surmounted by the crowning feature, a fine equestrian statue of the hero in whose honor the structure is 
raised. On one rounded end of the pedestal are the arms of the United States, and on the other the arms of 
Pennsylvania. Appropriate inscriptions appear in suitable places reserved for them, and around the band beneath 
the crown moulding of the pedestal are these words : " Erected by the Society of the Cincinnati of the State of 
Pennsylvania." 

It was at first intended to locate the Monument in the middle of Independence Square, but influence has 
been brought to bear in favor of Fairmount Park, and there is no doubt this last will be its destination. The funds 
at the disposal of the Society for this use were insufficient for a monument on so grand a scale ; but the courts have 
lately awarded them the control of another Washington Monument fund, held sacred to the same use, so that, 
instead of two separate works, we shall have a single nobler one. This was obviously the reasonable thing to do, 
but the red tape of law is apt to have many knots in it that take time and patience to untie. These two separate 
monument funds, now united, were each originally extremely insignificant in amount, but, owing to judicious in- 
vestment and tender nursing through long years, have grown into large and healthy proportions, and the blossom 
and fruit are now to be gathered. All honor to the few gentlemen who have been thus faithful to their trust, and 
who are about to crown their labor in a manner so creditable to themselves and to the State of Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1833, on the 2 2d of February, being the one hundred and first anniversary of Washington's birth- 
day, the corner-stone of a monument to Washington was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, in the centre of 
Washington Square, and that was the end of it. It reposes where it was planted, and never germinated. This 
was a separate affair, quite independent of the two preceding projects, and may be counted as the third abortive 
attempt. The architectural portion of the design was by Mr. William Strickland, and I engraved and published a 
print of it in 1833 from Strickland's original drawing, then in the possession of Mr. John Struthers. 

The fourth effort to realize a monument here was a little over twenty years ago. A committee of eighteen 
gentlemen undertook the work, and included in it were Mr. Markland, Treasurer of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Joseph R. IngersoU, who with a few associates had charge of a Washington Monument fund, subscribed in 
1824-25, when Lafayette came here. Mr. Purvis (of the Philadelphia Saving Fund) was their treasurer. The 
plan adopted was that these two funds should be united, and a sum equal to their combined amount should be 
subscribed by the members of the committee, without appeal to the outside public. After the completion of the 
monument, the balance of money left in hand (or a fresh fund to be raised within the committee) was to be 
placed with the Cincinnati, that the interest thereof might be employed by them on repairs to the monument, 
whenever it should need any, thus making them the custodians and conservers of the work for ever. As soon as 
all preliminary arrangements were agreed on, a sub-committee was appointed from the main body, to consider 
and report arecommendation as to what character the work should take, whether architectural or sculptural. It 
consisted of John Sartaih, Joseph Harrison, Jr., and Evans Rogers. We recommended a colossal equestrian statue, 
which was adopted. The next step taken was an application to the Legislature for an act of incorporation, which 
was granted ; but when the document was opened it was found that the politicians at Harrisburg had dropped the 
names of some of the committee who were prepared to contribute their share of the money needed, and substi- 
tuted the names of Tom, Dick, and Harry. The disgust was such that the whole thing was dropped at once, and 
thus ended the fourth attempt. 

Both these funds, however, continued to increase by the periodical additions of interest, and at length the 
Society concluded to realize the monument at once with the sum in hand. When Siemering's model arrived, it 
eclipsed all previous plans and ideas, but it was on a scale beyond their means. ^Mr. IngersoU and his associates 
who had charge of the second monument fund were all dead but Mr. Purvis, their treasurer ; and he had applied 
to the courts to be relieved of care and responsibility of the money, which being accorded, it was transferred to 
one of the Trust Companies. Now, to unite the two funds for the accomplishment of the one object again 
required the action of the courts, and they have made the second fund subject to the drafts of the Cincinnati 
Society in paying the expenses of the work, the testimony of myself, as secretary of the defunct committee, and 
that of Mr. Purvis, as treasurer of one of the funds, having satisfied them that the merging of the two funds for 
one monument had been intended and settled on. So its propriety was seen, and action taken accordingly. 

Very respectfully, yours truly, 

John Sartain. 



